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plays which the priest at Muttra had described to
me was being given at a temple in the village and
this was its accompaniment. These performances,
so the priest had then explained, are religious
dramas like the passion-plays enacted in our
Middle Ages on trestle stages het up in front of
churches.
Even- morning I was wakened by the sun; it rose
behind a hill on the far side of the lake and the first
rays caught me full in the face through the mosquito-
net around my bed. At the same moment I heard
a bugle-call, bidding the Panna army muster in a
village square. The ninety men composing it have
no barracks, and when the day's duties are over all
ranks retire to their respective homes. But next
morning, with the first sunbeam, the first bugle-
call, every man springs from his bed and goes on
parade. Dawdling by day on sentry duty at the
palace, by night a peasant sleeping in the bosom of
his family, the Panna guardsman has the!s cushiest"
of jobs; Panna, the happiest army in the world.
There was a nip in the morning air. It was
hardly six but everyone was up and about. On the
terrace water-carriers, bearers and gardeners, were
moving to and fro, and already I saw the car which
was to take me for a morning's shoot looping the
hairpin bends of the road that leads up from the
village. From a corner of the garden, leaning on
the stone parapet that skirts the terrace, I gazed
down at the lake cupped in the solitude of the
encircling hills. In the early light the water shone
like gold around a point of dazzling brightness, the
little marble temple. Every morning, soon after six,
I saw an aged priest come tottering down to the
water's edge ; clad only in a loin-cloth, the vener-
able man of God looked like a figurine in bronze,